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Mr. Gifford’s Character of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt. 


ie attempting to delineate the character of Mr. Pitt, so 
shortly* after the public has been deprived of the benefit 
of his eminent talents, and while so many persons are living, 
who, in the important political questions of the day, ranged 
themselves either on his side, or on that of his great opponent, 
itis highly probable that, while, on the one hand, [ may not 
satisfy his most zealous partizans, and his most ardent admi- 
rers, I may, on the other, far exceed, in approbation and 
praise, every thing which his political adversaries are willing 
to admit. 

It is, indeed, a matter of no small difficulty to disconnect 
entirely our estimate of the talents of the leaders of political 
parties, from our favour or hostility to the measures which 
they adopt. We often admire great abilities, as much for the 
cause in which they are engaged, (and, in truth, it is the ap- 
plication of talents that can alone justify rational admiration) 
as for any powers of the human mind, which may be dis- 
played in the support of it; and it is not always easy to dis- 
criminate accurately by which of these considerations our 
judgment is regulated. 

The house of commons was, perhaps, at no period, more 
completely divided in opinion, than during the lives of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox. The partizans of each naturally exalted 
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* Mr. Pitt died on the 23d of January, 1806, aged 47. 
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the talents of their leader ; but, while their respective friends 
were disputing which shone most conspicuous in every debate, 
each of thicse eminent men did the most ample justice to the 
powers of his rival. In making this observation, however, it 
Is necessary to state, that it applies only to the last twelve or 
fourteen years of Mr. Pitt’s life, for it is well known that, in 
the early part of his political career, Mr. Pox was inclined very 
much to undervalue his abilities, and to impute to arrogance 
and presumption that confidence which he afterwards admitted 
to rest upon the most solid and substantial grounds. 

As a statesman, the resources, as well as the firmness, of 
Mr. Pitt's mind, have been amply demonstrated by the mea- 
sures which he adopted, to meet tie various, and unforeseen, 
difficulties with which this nation was surrounded, during the 
period of his administration. Abroad he hi id to struggle with 
the most gigantic power, which ever raised itself in opposition 
to the greatness of his country; while, at home, he had to 
support, at the same time, commercial and national credit, to 
allay the turbulent spirit of mutiny, to extinguish the raging 
flames of rebellion, to provide even for the importuaate calls 
of famine. The energies of his mind were most emineatly 
exerted upon those important occasions; and, in spite of in- 
ternal distractions, he carried the power of the nation toa 
greater height than it had ever attained, at any former period. 

It will not soon be forgotten with what industry and effect 
he ap plied himself to the management of the revenue, and 
how speedily he restored order to the confused state of our 
finances. By simplifying the public accounts he rendered a 
subject easily intelligible, which had before been involved in 
extreme intricacy ; and, by pointing out the defects of former 
plans, and suggesting new and more ap woved systems, he 
carried with him the sense of the nation in providing for that 
heavy expenditure, which the peculiar exigency of the times 
brought upon the state. Nor was he less fortunate in remo- 
ving, upon difficult occasions, those embarrassments in which 
the trade of the country was involved, and which, at one pe- 
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riod, threatened it with total stagnation ; and when they, who, 
from thew babitual pursuits, might have been thought best 
qualified, and most likely to suggest a remedy for these evils, 
were lost in astonishment, distrust, and dismay, he disp yelled 
their fears, as it were by a charm, revived the confidence of 
our merchants and manufac turers, and restored our commerce 
to its accustomed activity and enterprize. ‘The plan of com- 
mercial exchequer bills, the establi ment of the sinki ing fund, 
the suspension of cas sh payments at the bank, the s) ystem ot 
war taxes, were measures which originated, cnaiisinahe, with 
himself, and were calculated, with profoand ability, to meet 
the various exigencies to which they were applied. Even his 
enciles, 
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enemies, who were disposed to deny him almost every other 
merit as a minister, acknowledged him to be the ablest finan- 
cier whom the nation had ever produced ; and while they made 
this acknowledgement, they did full justice to the pure disinte- 
restedness, and the inflexible integrity, with which he con- 
ducted that branch of the public business. 

As a parliamentary orator his powers were various. In state- 
ment he was perspicuous, in declamation animated. If he 
had to explain a financial account he was clear and accurate, 
If be wanted to rouse a just indignation for the wrongs of the 
country, he was rapid, vehement, glowing, and impassioned. 
And whether his discourse was argumentative or declamatory, 
italways displayed a happy choice of expression, and a fluency 
of diction, which could not fail to delight his hearers. So sin- 
gularly select, felicitous, and appropriate, was his language, 
that it has often been remarked, a word of his speech could 
scarcely be changed without prejudice to its harmony, vigour, 
or effect. He seldom was satisfied with standing on the 
defensive in debate; but was proud to contrast his own ac- 
ions with the avowed intentions of his opponents. These in- 
tentions, too, he often exposed with the most pointed sar- 
casm; a weapon which, perlaps, no speaker ever wielded with 
more dexterity and force than himself. He admired much in 
Mr. Fox, the happy effect with which he illustrated his argu- 
ments, by the application of well-known anecdotes, or by pas- 
sages from modern authors; but he did not imitate him in 
this respect ; on the other band, he used to condemn his habit 
of repetition. 

Mr. Pitt’s love of amplification has been sometimes urged 
as detracting from his excclience as an orator; but it was his 
own remark, that every person who addressed a public assem- 
bly, and was anxious to be distinctly understood, and to make 
an impression upon particular points, must either be copious 
upon those points or repeat them, and that as a speaker, he 
preferred copiousness to repetition, Of his eloquence, it may 
be observed generally, that it combined the eloquence of Tully 
with the encrgy of Demosthenes. Lt was spontaneous ; al- 
ways great, it shone with peculiar, with unequalled splendour, 
in areply, which precluded the possibility of previous study ; 
while it fascinated the imagination by the brillianey of lan- 
guage, it convinced the judgment by the force of argument; 
like an impetuous torrent, it bore down all resistance ; extort- 
ing the adiniration even of those who most severely felt its 
strength, and who most earnestly deprecated its effect. It is 
unnecessary, and might be presumptuous, to enter more mie 
nutely into the character of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence ; there are 
many living witvesses of its power; it will be admired as long 
ay it shall be remembered. <A few of his speeches in pariia- 
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ment were published by his friends, and some of them under 
his own superintendance ; but, it has been observed, that they 
were considerably weakened in eflect by his own corrections ; 
that, if they gained any thing in accuracy, they lost more in 
vigour and spirit ; and that he had not himself the power of 
improving, upon reflection, the just and happy expression in 
which his thoughts were conveyed, as they occurred in the 
course of debate. 

As a public man, Mr. Pitt trusted his character to his pub- 
lic conduct ; he rejected those arts and aids to which inferior 
men have sometimes had recourse to prop their fame ; and he 
disdained to court popularity at the expence of unbecoming 
condescension ; he never failed to be generally esteemed where 
he was generally known; but his public occupations did not 
permit him to enjoy much of the pleasures of private society, 
and his hours of retirement and relaxation were chiefly con- 
fined to the circle of a few friends, which circle he did not 
seem inclined to extend. Those hours, indeed, were few, for 
his life may be said to have been devoted to the public service ; 
and, perhaps, to have been sacrificed by that devotion ; for his 
health had gradually declined for the last five years of his life ; 
but the vigour of his mind was unimpaired, and directed, in 
spite of a feeble frame, with the most unremitted anxiety, to 
promote the interests and welfare of the country. With him, 
indeed, his country was ever the first object, self the last. 

[t would be highly unjust, however, to dismiss the character 
of Mr. Pitt without correcting the erroneous impression which 
has too generally prevailed, that he was in society cold, distant, 
and reserved. So far from it, that in the relations of private 
life, he was no less amiable than he was eminent in his public 
conduct; and in the company of his select friends, none 
charmed more by the ease, playfulness, and vivacity of conver- 
sation. He possessed a peculiar sweetness and equanimity of 
temper, which, under all the varying circumstances of health 
and sickness, of good and adverse fortune, was never ruffled. 
The victory of Trafalgar, though he felt at it the honest pride 
of an Englishman, elated him to no unbecoming height; nor 
did the overthrow of his dearest hopes at Austerlitz, though it 
affected him most sensibly, sink him to an unmanly dejection. 
Yet this calmness and self possession arose not from any apa- 
thy or colduess ; on the contrary, the varied expression of his 
countenance, and the fire of his eye, shewed him to be, what 
he really was, exquisitely sensible to every feeling ; but they 
were the natural result of a strong and well-regulated mind—ot 
the conscious rectitude of his measures, and of the happy 
milduess of his disposition. 

The same benevolence and simplicity of heart strongly 
marked his manners and deportment, which were, in the high- 
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est degree, prepossessing. They bespoke the total absence of 
any thing like moroseness in his nature. With the most play- 
ful vivacity, he assumed ne superiority in conversation; nor 
ever oppressed any man with the strength of his talents, or 
the brilliancy of his wit. it was matter of surprise how so 
much fire could be mitigated, and yet not enfeebled, by so 
much gentleness ; and how such power could be so delightful. 
Modesty was astriking feature in Mr. Pitt’s character ; be was 
attentive to the humblest, and kindly patient to the weakest, 
opinions. No man was ever more beloved by his friends, or 
inspired those who had the happiness of living in his society 
with a more sincere and affectionate attachment. In his con- 
duct he was rigidly just, and strictly moral; and, as bis vir- 
tues were greater, so were his failings less than fall to the lot of 
most men. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


[From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.] 





FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 
A BALL DRESS. 


Pink gossamer satin slip, with Grecian frock of white 
Persian gause, or undrest Italian crape, united up the 
front and round the bottom with silver filligree buttons and 
chain. The bottom trimmed with a deep vandyke lace, and 
finished at the feet with the same; Spanish slash sleeve, con- 
fined with silver filligree buttons and cord. Hair a la Grecque, 
confined with a pearl comb; the curls parted on the forehead 
by the introduction of a bunch of Persian roses. Necklace, 
bracclets, and ear-rings of pearl. Shoes of white satin, spotted 
with pink foil. Gloves of French kid, below theelbow. Fan 
of white crape, with Egyptian characters, in silver. 


Three Promenade, or Kensington Garden Figures. 


A Spanish pelisse of white and lilac shot sarsnet, with Egyp- 
tian crape and antique cuffs, trimmed with Chinese scallopped 
binding, ornamented up the front with the same, and united 
with correspondent buttons. A woodland hat of lemon-co- 
Joured chip, with curled ostrich feather, lilac and white, droop- 
ing towards the left side. Figured lemon-coloured slippers, 
Jemon-coloured kid gloves, gold neck-chain and brooch, ridi- 
cule of painted velvet. 

SECOND 
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SECOND FIGURE, 


A round morning dress of white muslin, with appliqued 
Jace round the bottom; bosom and sleeves ornamented with 
the same. A unella veil and cloak of superfine black French 
Jace. Half boots of blossom-coloured kid, laced with white. 
Blossom-coloured parasol, with Chinese awning. 


THIRD FIGURE. 


A white cambric morning wrap, edged with lace or needle. 
work. A spencer cloak, with military front and collar, com. 

sed of cornelian blue shot sarsnet, ornamented with silk 
basket buttons, and braids to correspond. A helmet mob cap, 
fermed of the same material, interspersed with joining lace, 
and edged round the face with antique lace. Blue parasol and 
half-boots of blue kid, bound and laced with black. 


FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The mode of dress has not changed materially from the 
Jast month. The coats are cut in the skirts much narrower, 
and not so long in the waist, with collars long, and standing 
off; the back to the hips much narrower. Pantaloons and 
gaiters all in one, of nankeen. Buff waistcoats with yellow 
buttons, and blue coats, are the most prevailiug colours, 





Narrative of the Capture of the Windham Indiaman, 
contained ina Letter froma Young Lady, who was Pus- 
senger in that Ship, to her Mother, in Perth. 


lI Shall now attempt to give you a correct account of our 
capture. At day-break, on the 18th of November, when 
we were within eight days sail of Calcutta, three strange ships 
were discovered meeting us, which all on board concluded to 
be French. We were called up, and desired to get ourselves 
prepared for going to the bread-room. IL felt no fear at that 
time, as [ was in hopes they might be -Indiamen homeward- 
bound; however, before eight o’clock, one of them, which 
was considerably before the other two, was near enough for us 
to discover rench colours. At eight o'clock we were handed 
down to the bread-room; at nine they commenced firing, 
which was continued ’ti!] twelve o’clock, when the enemy made 
suil away from us. Nothing could equal the bravery and gal- 
jantry of both officers and men on this occasion. 

When we were out of reach of the enemy’s shot, we were 
brought up on the gan-deck for air, which we stood very much 
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in need of, as we had been for four hours in a small place un- 
der water ; being so neat the line too, the heat was excessive ; 
however, we had by far the easier part to act, for we were in 
no danger of oar lives, whatever happened. Four fine young 
gentlemen were killed during the action, and two wounded ; 
three of those killed were cadets and one ensign. At three 
P.M. we found ourselves at a good distance from the enemy ; 
but they were very near the Charlton and United Kingdom, 
the only two ships in company with the Windham, as the 
Northampton and Union had parted from us for Bombay some 
weeks betore. At four the enemy fired a few shots at the 
Chariton and United Kingdom, which they returned ; the 
enemy then ceased fire, though still quite close to our ships, 
and they sailed together, without exchanging fire, “ull twelve 
atnight. The Windham was then so far before the others, 
that we could not hear the report of the guns; we could only 
see the flashes. After continuing about half an hour engaged, 
our two ships struck. 

When I got up next morning, I had the mortification of 
seeing the largest of the enemy’s ships in chase of us. How- 
ever, as the Windham sailed so well, it was the opinion of the 
gentlemen that we might get away. All that day the enemy 
kept the same distance from us, but in the night he gained on 
us so much, that about noon on Monday morniag we were 
again called upon to go below. At eight the engagement come 
menced, and lasted ’till twelve, when the enemy fell behind, 
As soon as we were out of the reach of shot, we were brought 
upon deck, where we found all the gentlemen in most excellent 
spiriis, as they then felt quite certain of getiing away. To 
lighten the ship still more, the men were employed in pump- 
ing out Madeira wine. Before four we had got so much the 
better of the enemy, that we all sat down to diner in wonder- 
ful spirits. 

The rest of Monday and all Tuesday we kept the same dis- 
tance, but on the morning of Wednesday the 22d, the enemy 
caine up, with a fine breeze, when we were quite becalmed. At 
eight they commenced fire, which was, as usual, continued 
ull twelve, when the enemy, instead of dropping behind as 
formerly, got quite close to us, and you cannot imagine any 
thing equal to the horror of the scene that ensued ; one call- 
ing out, “ Strike! down with the colours!” another calliog, 
* If he fires a broadside he will sink us!” However, we were 
not long in this painful suspence, for we were soon handed up, 
and understood all was over. I felt quite resigned, and did 
not shed one tear ’till L was met at the head of the steps by 
Captain Stewart, who said, “ that we were now in the hands 
of our enemies, but that his first request would be to be al- 
lowed to take us with him wherever he went.” 
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Captain Stewart was taken on board the Venus, which was 
the name of our enemy, but soon returned to take us along 
with him. We were politely received by Monsieur Hamelon, 
who is a middle-aged man ; he told us he never made war with 
ladies, and that if any of our trunks were plandered, he would 
make up for our loss. Mr. Wilson, the purser of the Wind- 
ham, was so good as to beg perinission to go on board the 
Windham to look for our trunks. One of our own officers 
and he went at the hazard of their lives, as by that time the 
French sailors and our own had got so intoxicated, that they 
were cutting every one that came in their way with cutlasses ; 
but I am happy to say they were not hurtin the least. Through 
their exertions I[ got all my trunks and boxes, 

We were five weeks on board La Venus, on our way to the 
isle of France. For the first three weeks we had very fine wea- 
ther, but on the 18th a gale came on, and towards night, on 
the 25th, Captain Stewart began to be very much alarmed. 
The wind was increasing, and the water running in through 
every part of the ship. Judge of my sensations when the car- 
penter of the Windham said to Captain Stewart, “ There are 
seven feet water in the hold, and if something is not done, the 
ship will sink in less than an hour.” Captain Stewart went 
immediately on deck, and sent his own ship’s crew to pump 
out the water, which was all that could then be done. About 
twelve at night the fore-top-mast broke, and soon after the 
main-top-mast. Nothing could be done ’till day-light, and in 
that state we remained ’till then. Captain Stewart took the 
ship completely under his own management, got his own crew. 
to cut away the broken parts of the masts, and put her into 
some order; for, let what would be the consequence, not one 
of the French officers or sailors would stir, they were so 
knocked up. It blew a complete hurricane ’till twelve in the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 27th, when the wind almost sud- 
denly ceased. On Sunday, the 31st of December, we stepped 
on dry land, in an enemy’s counuy. 





The Peregrinations of a Philanthropist. 


E wholisten with alacrity to the whispers of lethargy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of sleep ; who ex- 
pect that day will perform the promises of night, and that the 
deficiencies of the present dream will be supplied by the 
morrow, attend to the peregrinations of Jostleass Ince, of 
Pentonville. 
The avarice of time is laudable, since he who is profligate 
of that which is in his own possession will be regardless with 
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what, frequency he intrudes upon the amusements of his 
friends, or interferes in the avocations of his neighbours. 

Having, for a couple of hours, pursued this train of cogi- 
tation, aud illustrated my subject by all the assistance which 
ratiocination could bestow and reminiscence supply, 1 hastened 
to the break tast-table. 

He wastes but a few moments at his repasts, whose daily 
course of benevolence adds energy to the organs of mastica- 
tign, and promptitude to the powers of deglutition. 

Those who journey for purposes of humanity, and cast their 
eyes afar off in pursuit of objects, are blinded by the veil of 
prejudice or the cloak of fatuity. , Misery lies writhing at our 
gates as frequently as in the deserts of Arabia; and he who in- 
spects the circumjacencies of his dwelling-house, may spare 
himself a voyage to Aleppo. 

Scarce had I travelled the length of a street, when a woman 
presented herself to my organs of vision; the tears of penury 
trickled from ber eyes, and on her left cheek grew a carbuncle ; 
her right hand encircled an infant, and in her left there was 
nothing; she had children on either side, aud her state of 
gestation was apparent. 

“ Woman,” said I, “ the distress which [ cannot remoye, 
I may alleviate; a burthen becomes lightsome if it be well 
borne ; and she who repines at the dispensations of providence, 
superadds to, rather than diminishes, the exacerbations of dis- 
tress. Tell me, does your anxiety arise from the solicitude of 
hopeless want, or the trepidation of conscious guilt ?” 

She answered, with a dignified solemnity, that she had eaten 
nothing but bread during the last circumvolutivn of the lamp 
of night. 1 gave her a penny, and proceeded. 

If there be a pleasure in madness, with which none but the 
insane are acquainted, there is also a gratification in benevo- 
lence, which nothing but benevolence can impart. 

The hemisphere now became obfuscated by a collocation of 
nubiferous exhalations, and | pressed forward with increased 
specd ; but the journey of charity is impeded by multifarious 
obstructions. A being, at once venerable and decrepid with 
age, lay extended on the pavement, As the dictates of kind- 
ness should be obeyed with hilarity, and those favours are dou- 
bly bestowed which are bestowed with promptitude, I should 
have hurried on the wings of alertness to his relief, had he not 
been embrowned with mud from the road, and feculent with 
water from the drain. 

I reflected that should I injure my habit by too near an ap- 
proximation to the old man, or soil my inexpressibles by raising 
him from the earth, the purchase of new investments would 
become necessary ; and he who exhausts his property by too 

frequent an application to his tailor, circumseribes his eleemo- 
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synary capability, and confines the hand of goodness to a nar- 
rower field. 

Unwiiling, however, to let pass an opportunity in the service 
of humanity, I dispatched my servant home for an old sur- 
tout ; but previously to his return, the sufferer was raised from 
prostration by a water-carrier. Oh! how I[ envied him his 
feclings ; and who shall reprobate the envy of a heart palpita- 
ting with unextinguishable philanthropy ? 

The child of pusillanimity is unworthy the life he enjoys. 
I walked fearlessly on. without awaiting my servant’s return. 
As I passed through the bar of the Temple, a sudden pondero- 
sity compressed my pocket. IL stopped and trembled, when, 
upon turning round, I discovered my white cambric handker- 
chief in the possession of a female. ‘ Heavens!” said f, 
“how is temerity punished! how replete is the world with 
turpitude and peculations !” 

The culprit fell upon ber knees, and implored forgiveness ; 
* She picked pockets for her family, not for herself.” There 
is something gratifying in a good distinction; and, as [ felt not 
unpleased at her discriminative powers, I followed her to prove 
the veracity of her asseverations. ‘There was verisimilitude in 
her assertions, but verisimilitade is pot truth; it may persuade, 
but it ought not to convince, lest our credulity, by suffering 
the guilty to escape, endanger the happiness of the unoftending. 

My conductress led me through alleys offensive to the olfac- 
tory verves, and Jaues injurious to the purity of my hose. 

Arrived, we ascended a staircase narrowed by the avarice of 
the builder, and dilapidated by the finger of age. The scene 
I was ushered into would have extorted tears in despite of the 
reluctance of the crocodile, or the unbending stubbornness of 
the jinny ass. On a truss of straw lay extended in a tenebrious 
angle of the room the hapless master of the mansion, his coun- 
tenance discoloured by want, and his form ichorous as Shake- 
spe ire’s Slender. 

A child, but four years of age, sat gnawing a quantity of 
chalk; a second vomited not from repletion but vacuity ; and 
the mother bared her flaccid bosom to nourish a third. 

« What,” demanded J, softened to compassion, “ has been 
productive of so horrid a scene? Is distress or disease the 
cause?” She replied “ that distress was the disease, and dis- 
ease the cause; that she had been obliged to vend her furni- 
ture, and impignorate her clothes.” 

[ took my kerchief from her hand, and replacing it in my 
pocket, addressed her thus :—* Your misery has engendered 
my compassion, and deluged my eyes with tears; L forgive 
you, and may the ather of Merey forgive you!” I said, and 
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Ere the rigid moralist pronounce my condemnation, let him 
picture to himself the prospect I had witnessed; and if he 
deem it not sufficient extenuation, he is more than mortal. 
He should live in a better world who is incapable of bestowing 
in this the mercy he may need. He who pities another re- 
commendeth himself, and he who is destitute of compassion 
deserveth it not. 

On my return to Pentonville, [ discovered that my domestic 
had pulverised a superb porcelain soup dish. As she had re- 
sided with me many years, a faithful and diligent attendant, 
and as few of us can arrogate an entire freedom from care- 
lessness, I contented myself with vapulation, and expelling her 
the roof. 

That which is done in haste is generally regretted. I have 
since repented my leniency; since to pardon error is to ani- 
mate vice. And whosoever would enchain the powers of turpie 
tude, must commence by the extirpation of trivial failings. 


MOMUS. 





Anecdotes of his Excellency Mirza Aboo Al Hassan, En- 
voy Extraordinary from the King of Persia to the 
Court of Great Britain. 


I IS excellency Mirza Aboo al Hassan, who was chosen by 

the Persian monarch, Fatha ali Shah, to represent his 
majesty at the court of Great Britain, and to negociate mat- 
ters of the highest importance, is a native of Shirauz, a city 
which for many ages was the capital of Persia, and is still one 
of the most considerable in Asia. Previous to his receiving 
this very honourable diplomatic appointment, Mirza Aboo Al 
Hassan held the government of Khoozistan, a southern pro- 
vince of the Persian empire, and the Susiana of our ancient 
writers. [is excellency has on various occasions travelled in 
Hindoostan and Arabia; performed his devotions at Mecca ; 
and in the course of his journey from Tehiran (the present ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Persia, situated near the Caspian Sea), 
he passed through Georgia, Armenia, and Anaiolia, to Con- 
stantinople. From this city his excellency was cdnveyed ina 
British frigate to the island of Malta, where he embarked, 
With nine Persian attendants, on board the Formidable man 
of war, of 90 guns, touched at Gibraltar, and Janded in Eng- 
land in December last. 

On his arrival in London, every attention was paid by his 
majesty’s :inisters to the Persian eavoy. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. (who has since been appointed ambassador at the court 
of Tehiran), was instructed to attend his excelleucy as mehe 
4Q2 mander 
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mander (an officer of distinction, whose duty is to receive and 
entertain foreign princes and other illustrious personages) ; and 
the Mirza frequently expresses the satisfaction he has enjoyed 
from the kindness, the hospitality, and the honours which he 
has experienced in this country. His excellency has not 
availed himself of the mussulman privilege which allows a plu- 
rality of wives. Although no man is more sensible of beauty’s 
power, (as his admiration of our English ladies sufficiently 
evinces) he has (we understand from good authority) but one 
wife, and by her but one child. The progress which he has 
made both in speaking and writing English, within a few 
months, surprises all those who have the honour of his acquain- 
tance ; and we are assured, that he also converses freely in the 
Turkish and Hindoostanee languages. He is now in his thirty- 
fourth year; ia person tall and athletic, with a fine counte- 
nance, expressive eyes, beautiful teeth, and a copious beard of 
the deepest sable. 





A Genuine Letter, from the Persian Envoy, Mirza Abul Hassan, 
to the Lord, or Gentleman, without name, who lately write 
Letter to him, and ask very much to give Answer. 


SIR, MY LORD, 


7 you write to me, some time ago, to give my 
thought of what [ see good and bad in this country, 
that time I not speak English very well—now I read, I write 
much little better—now I give you my think. In this country 
had not too much, every thing very good—but suppose [ not 
tell something little bad, then you say [ tell all flattery—there- 
fore [ tell most bad thing. I not like such crowd in evening 
party every night—In cold weather not very good—now, hot 
weather, much too bad. I very much astonish, every day now 
much hot than before, evening parties much crowd than be- 
fore.—Pretty beautiful ladies come sweat that not very good 
—TI always afraid some old lady in great crowd come dead, 
that not very good, and spoil my bappiness.—I think old la- 
dies after 85 years not come to evening party that much bet- 
ter.—Why for take so much trouble? Some other thing litue 
bad.—Very beautiful young lady, she got ugly fellow for bus- 
band, that not very good, very cation d ask Sir Gore why 
for this. He says me, perhaps he very good man, vot hand- 
some no matter, perhaps got too much money, perhaps got ti- 
tle—I say | not like that, all very shocking. —This all bad L 
know—now I say good.—English people ail very good peo- 
ple—all very happy—do what they like, say what like, write 
in newspaper what Jike, J love English people very much, 


they 
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they very good, very civil to me.—I tell my king English love 
Persian very much.—English king best man in world—he love 
his people very good much.—He speak very kind to me, I love 
him very much.—Queen very best woman I ever saw.—Prince 
of Wales such a fine elegant beautiful man—I not undersiand 
English enough proper to praise him—-he is too great for my 
Janguage—I respect him same as my own king—TI love him 
very much—his manner all the same _as talisman and charm, 
—All the princes very fine men, very handsome men, very 
swect words, very afluble.—lI like all too much.—I think the 
ladies and geutlemen this country, most bigh rank, high ho- 
nour, very rich (except two or three) most good, very kind to 
inferior peoples.—This very good.—l go to see Chelsea—all 
old men sit on grass, in shade of fine tree, fine river ran by— 
beautiful place, plenty to eat, drink, good coat, every thin 

very good.—Sir Gore he tell me King Charles and King 
James.—l say, Sir Gore, they not mussulmans, but I think 
God love them very much. I think God he love the king very 
well for keeping up that charity—then I see one small regiment 
of children go to dinner—one small boy he say thanks to God 
for eat, for drink, for clothes—other little boys they all answer 
amen, then I cry. a little—my heart too much pleased. This 
all very good for two things—one thing God very much please 
—two things soldiers fight much better because see their good 
king take care of old wounded fathers and little children — 
Then I go to Greenwich—tliat too géod place—such a fine 
sight make me a little sick for joy—all old men so happy, eat 
diuner so well—fine house—fine beds—all very good.—This 
very good country—English ladies very handsome, very beau- 
tiful—I travel great deal ; | go Arabia, 1 go Calcutta, Hyder- 
abad, Poonah, Bombay, Georgia, Armenia, Constantinople, 
Malia, Gibraltar, | see best Georgian, Circassian, Turkish, 
Greek ladies, but nothing not so beautiful as English ladies— 
all very clever—speak French, speak English, speak Italian, 
play music very well, sing very good—very glad for me if Per- 
sian ladies like them; but English ladies speak such sweet 
words, I think tell a little story, that not very good. One 
thing more I see, but L not understand that thing good or bad ; 
last ‘Tbursday [ see some fine carriages, fine horses, thousand 
people go to look that carriages; 1 ask why for, they say me, 
that gentlemen on boxes, they drive their own carriage. I say, 
why tor take so much trouble. They say me, he drive very 
well, that very good thing. It rain very hard, some lord, some 
gentlemen, he get very wet; I say, why he not go inside. 


Taey tell ne good coachman not mind, get wet every day, will 


be much ashamed if go inside, that I not understand. 
Sir, my lord—Good night— 
ABUL HASSAN, 
9, Mansfield-stree’, May 19, 1810, 
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Lord Valentia’s Account of thé Habits and Character of 
the Arabs. 


he Arabs are in general a healthy race of people, fevers 
being very unusual, though severe colds are common 
during the cooler months. Ulcers are so prevalent, that it is 
yare to see a person without a mark from them on the legs : 
this is chiefly owing to their bad treatment ; they only apply a 
piece of wax to the wound, which is never changed ’till it falls 
of ; cleanliness is indeed no quality of an Arab, either in his 
person or habitation. The part of his dress, which is con- 
cealed, is rarely changed ‘till it is worn out. 

The Arabs, when very young, have an expressive, but mild 
countenance, and a pleasing eye. As they become men, the 
change is very disadvantageous ; their figures are not good, 
and the beard is generally scanty ; but, in advanced age, their 
appearance is truly venerable. The fine dark eye is then 
admirably contrasted by the long white beard, and the loose 
drapery prevents the meagre figure from being observed. 
The few women who were visible had rather pretty countenances, 
but in contrast to the males, their legs were of an astonishing 
thickness. An exchange, in this respect, would be greatly to 
the advantage of both parties. 

The food of the Arabians of inferior rank is a coarse grain 
raised in the country, juwarry, ghee, dates, and, on the sea 
coast, fish, which is procurable, in any quantity, with very little 
trouble. The higher orders occasionally add some mutton or 
beef, boiled to rags, and on festivals, alittle pilau. The cawa, 
made from the husk of the coffee berry, is drank by most of 
them several times a day, and the pipe is rarely out of the hands 
of the men. 

The Arabs, in general, seem to care very little about their 
religion. Friday is no otherwise distinguished than by the flag 
of the Imaum being hoisted on the forts, and the troops being 
paraded in the square, whilst the lower orders carry on their 
usual occupations. Money will, at any time, induce an Arab 
to wave his prejudices. 

A longer residence among the Arabs settled in towns has only 
increased the detestation and contempt with which I behold 
them. They have all the vices of civilized society, without 
having quitted those of a savage state. Scarcely possessed of 
a single good quality, they believe themselves superior to every 
other nation ; and, though inveterate cowards, they are cruel 
and revengeful. Superstitious followers of Mahomined, they 
do not obey one moral precept of the Koran; and though 
they p* rform the prescribed ablutions with strict regularity, 

yet I never heard of a vice, natural or inuatural, which they 
do not practise and avow ; and, though they pray at regulated 
tlines 
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dimes to the Deity, yet they also address their prayers to more 
saints than are to be found in the Romish calendar. Hypo- 
crisy and deceit are so natural to them that they prefer tellinga 
lie to speaking the truth, even when not urged to do so by any 
motive of interest. To this they are trained from their youth, 
and it forms a principal part of their education. As a govern- 
ment, they are extortioners and tyrants ; as traders, they are 
fraudulent and corrupt ; as individuals, they are sunk into the 
lowest state of ignorance and debauchery 3 and, in short, 
require to be civilized more than the inhabitants of the South 
Seas. The difference between this charactér of the Arabs, and 
that given by Mr. Niebuhr, may at first sight appear extraor- 
dinary ; but the difference is more in appearance than reality, 
as it is evident that he takes his opinion from the reception he 
had met with among the wandering tribes, «hake 

[am perfectly ready to concur with him in his character of 
the wandering tribes, who, I believe, are less civilized, and have 
fewer vices. The virtue of hospitality, so necessary in the 
barren deserts which they occupy, is completely their’s ; and 
their bravery, and strict sense of honour, elevate them fac_ 
above their countrymen who reside in cities. 

The Arab has essentially altered his conduct towards Chris- 
tians, who may now walk about the streets of their towns 
without being liable to insult. ‘The different events which have 
taken place in India, and have so conspicuously elevated the 
Cross above ihe Crescent, have struck a panic to the heart of 
the Mussulmaun throughout the eust. 

Arabia was fora long time too remote from the scene of 
action to formany idea of the Britisn power ; the veil Was 
removed by the expedition to Egypt, when they were supported 
by the firmaun of the grand seignior, ordering them to 
destroy any of the ports in the Red Sea that did not afford 
them protection ; and when it was evident that they had the 
power to put the order into execution. 








Family Management at Milan. 


| penn management appears here arranged in a manner 
totally new to me ; who find the lady of every house as 
unacquainted with her own and her husband’s affairs as I who 
apply to her for information. No house accounts, no weekly 
bills perplex her peace ; if eight servants are kept, we will say, 
six of these are men out of livery. The pay of these principal 
figures in the family, when at the highest rate, is fifteen-pence 
English a day, out of which they find clothes and eating —for 
fifteen-pence includes board wages; and most of these are 
Q married 
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married too, and have four or five children each. The dinners 
dressed at home are, for this reason, more exactly contrived 
than in England, to suit the number of guests, and there are 
always half a dozen. For dining alone, or the master and 
mistress fete-a tete as we do, is unknow nto them, who make 
society very easy, and resolve to live much together. No 
odd sensation then, something like shame, such as we feel 
when too many dishes are taken empty frown table, touches 
them at all. The common courses are eleven, and eleyea 
smali plates ; and it is their sport and pleasure, if possible, 
to clear all away.’ A footman’s wages is a shilling a day, 
like our common labourers, and paid him as they are paid, 
every Saturday night. His livery, mean time, changed at 
feast twice a year, makes him as rich a man as the butler 
and valet. But when evening comes, it is the drollest 
sight to see them all go gravely home, and you may die in 
the night for want of help, though surrounded by shewy 
attendants all day. “Lill the hour of departure, however, it 
is expected that two or three of them at least sit in the 
ante-chamber, as it is called, to answer the bell, which, if 
we confess the truth, is no slight service, for the stairs, 
high and wide as those at Windsor Palace, all stone too, 
ron up from the door immediately to that apartment, which is 
very large and very cold, with bricks to set their feet on only, 
and a brazier filled. with warm wood-ashes to keep their fingers 
from freezing. 

The strange familiarity this class of people think proper 
to assume, half joining in the conversation, and crying 
vibo! oh dear! when the master affirms something they do 
not quite assent to, is apt to shock one at beginning, the 
more when one reflects upon the equally offensive humility 
they shew on being first accepted into the family ; when rt 
is expected that they receive the new master or lady’s hand 
in a half kneeling posture, and kiss it, as women under the 
rank of a countess do the queen of England’s, when pre- 
sented at court. This obsequiousness, however, vanishes 
completely upon acquaintance, and the footman frequently 
yawns, spits, and displays what one of our travel writers 
terms his flag of abomination behind the chair of a wo- 
man of quality, without the slightest sense of its impro- 
priety. There is, however, a sort of farcical drollery min; cled 
with this grossness, which tends greatly to disarm one’s wrath, 
and I felt more inclined to laugh than be angry one day, 
when from the head of my own table I saw the servant 
of a nobleman who dined with us cramming some chicken 
patties down his throat behind the door, our own folks 
hemourously trying to choak him by pretending he was called, 


while his mouth was full. 
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that he escapes the chastisement he deserves. 
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HE coward is often quarrelsome. His tongue is very fre- 
quently abusive, and it is only by the meanest submission 





HOUNDSDITCH. 
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many deeds of a more ancient date are preserved,) 


ditch in the parish of St. Sepulchre. 
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bican. 
, ready mentioned, under the cast wall of the city, 
, Eric was thrown, after the murder of Edmund I! 
not seem clear. 


resort of brokers, as appears from one of the sati 


Oh Sir, why that’s as true as you are hee 
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Whether at Ho!borne conduit, or Long- 
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tion, wserted April 16. 


HE name of Houndsditch, though now confined toa sin- 

gle street in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate, appears 
formerly to have been the appellation of different parts of the 
moat or moats by which the walls of London were surrounded. 
From a chartulary of St. Giles’s Hospital, made as long ago as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 1402, (but in which 


Houndesdic 


and Houndesdich are the appellations of a part of the town- 
From Howell’s Londino- 
polis it appears that another part of the fosse between Ludgate 
and Newgate had the same denomination ; and a third by Bar- 
Into which of these, or whether into that we have al- 


the body of 
ronside, does 


The ditch nigh Bishopsgate, says Stow, was arched over and 
paved by the citizens in 1502; within a century after 
the houses that arose upon its site became remarkable as the 
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Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Head Veine,” Lond, 1611. 
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With one example | will make it cleere ; 
And far to fetch the same I will not goe, 
3ut unto Houndsditch, to the Brokers’-row : 
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Or any place where that trade doth remaine, 


lane. 





Answer, by G. Rendall, at Evershot School, to J. French’s Ques- 


Y the essential properties of the triangle the three sides 
are found == 9,12,and 15 chains respectively, and per 


? mensuration the area ==5,4 acres; then say, as 153922 19%7,2 
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chains, the length of the wall, which multipled into its height 
and reduced gives 15,7 rods, the content of the wall, which, at 
41. 10s. per rod, amounts to 70l. 13s. the expence required. 

te A similar answer has been received fiom B. Carvosso, of 
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Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to G. W. Sones’s Rebus, inserted April 30. 


She's muse, the poet, and divine, 
By PENMANSHIP their talents shine. 


*+* We have received the like answers from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mat. 
Jet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry; J. Carveth, 
near Mevagissey; James Meihuish Carveth, ditto; T. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
ton school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; and J. W. Jones, of North Pe. 
therton. 





4nswer, by J. Melbuish, of Honiton, to W. D. Champion's Rebus, inserted 
April 30, 


NGRATITUDE! thou hideous fiendt avaunt! 
Nor in the breasts of mortals ever haunt? 
Thou monster go! and seek some loathsome deny 
Far from the presence and the ways of men, 


&4 Similar answers have been received from William Prior, at Evershot 
schoo! ; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate ; Christopher Caines, Cerne school 5 
J. Daw, of Landulph ; J. Woodman, North Curry; T. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
ton school; James Melhuish Carveth, and J. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; 
S. Fucker, of Bugford; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; J. W. of Char- 
mouth; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; and J, W..Jones, of North Pether- 
ton. 





Answer, by W. Petherick, St, Austell, to F. M. Matthews’s Rebus, inserted thé 
144) of May. 


hy offspring of the teeming earth, 
The beauteous orbs that shine, 
They all, in reason’s ear, proclaim 


An ORIGIN divine. 


§t§ The like answers have been received from John Woodman, of North 
Curry; J- W. of Charmouth; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; T. Byrtt, of 
Shepton Mallet; S. Tucker, of Bugford; and J. W. Jones, of North Pe- 
therton. 








A REBUS, by W. H. of Exeter. 


HREE-FIFTHS a colour pray first shew; 
A preposition which you know: 
These parts combine, you'll plainly see 
What I am not, and ne'er shall be. 








An ENIGMA, by S. Tucker, of Bugford. 


74 the fond swain I lend my potent aid, 
To gain his charming, captivating maid 5 
But if rejected, I the youth sustain, 

Like smiling hope with all her fairy train; _ 
Like meck-ey’d faith, in each expressive smile, 
I do affliction’s lurid hour beguile : 

Hail bright religion! revelation hail! 

Like thee, when dire temptations do assail, 

I guide the Christian, thro’ life’s mazes hurl’d, 
Unto ancther and a a world. 


POETRY. 
























































PO ET E Y. 


OLD SNOW: OR JOE AND THE GHOST. 
ATURDAY night was come, and Joe 


a) From his week’s toil was free’d, 
Save from his cart t’ unyoke old Snow, 
Andturn him out to feed. 


Poor Joe, an humble, simple clown, 
An honest heart possess’d, 

He car’d not fickle Ectane’s frown, 
With health and vigour bless’d. 


Blithe as the morning lark he rose, 
Pursu’d his destin’d lot ; 

At night, in sweetest, soft repose, 
His toils and cares forgot. 


But love, tho’ always blind confess’d, 
Found out the happy swain, 

And lodg’d an arrow in his breast, 
Regardless of his pain. 


To Jane, the lily of the vale, 
With native beauty blest, 

He often told his artless tale, 
And all his heart possess’d. 


Old Snow turn’d out to crop the méad, 
Now nothingclse to do, 

To her neat cot, with nimble speed, 
Off tripp’d the anxious Joe. 


There, seated by her side, in chat 
The hours flew fast away ; 

And even tho’ the sun wasset, 
He’d much more left to say. 


Nor rose to take his leave ’till night 
Her sable mantle wore ; 

*Till the pale moon display’d her light, 
He loiter’d at the dvor. 


Then off he set, with heart elate, 
And tripp’d it gaily on; 

With nimble leap he pass’d each gate, 
And often humm’d a song. 


Poor Joe! ere long he’d left his Jane, 
You'll hear what dire dismay, 
Befel him in a darksome lane: 
An unfrequented way. 


Nature was still, and balmy sleep, 
Had hush’d each busy care, 

And save the tinkling bells of sheep, 
No sound else reach’d his ear. 


Soon had he pass’d, with quicker tread, 
‘The gloomy lane half thro’, 


When, 
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When, just as fancy boded dread, 
MONSTER fose to view. 


Directly in his path it stood, 
All clad in deadly white ; 

He paus’d, whilst horror chill’d his blood, 
Stood fix’d in dire affright. 


His whole frame quak’d, his courage gone, 
Erect stood all his hair, 

And now he thought what crimes he’d done, 
And mutter’d many a pray’r. 


Call’d all his former life to mind, 
And ran o’er all his days; ' 
But nought of wickedness could find, 

Or evil in his ways. 


Poor harmless Joe! from guilt quite free, 
No conscience to reprove! 

Soon felt assur’d no crimes had he, 
If ’t were nocrime to love. 


Embolden’d by his mental judge, 
His courage rose apace, 

°Till he resolv’d he’d onward trudge, 
And meet the spectre’s face. 


Ghosts are but airy shades ’tis said, 
The truth of this I'll know ; 

No sooner thought than on he sped, 
And lo! it was old Snow! 


Joe, deep in love, forgetful state! 
Eager to reach Jane’s cot, 

To shut quite close the meadow gate 
Had heedlessly forgot. 


So Snow, the cause of all this fright, 
Had stroll’d him down the lane; 

And like the drifting snow was white, 
From which he took his name. 


Here ends my song, and Joe oft boasts, 
When others seem afraid, 

To hear some frightful tale of ghosts, 
The courage he display’d. 








SONNET. 


N° more the splendour of the world can please, 
Since fate deprives me of my lovely maid; 

No more the grovesdelight, the woodland shade, 
Alas! no longer can my anguish case. 


As if by sorrow bent, yon alder trees 
Suspend their heads, and darken all the glade; 
And here, where oft with Marianne I strayed, 
Sad lamentations sicken every breeze! 


Oh! with what rapture have I heard the roar 
Of waters, struggling down the rocky steep! 

But ah! that rapture I shall feel no more, 
For I am doom’d unceasingly to weep | 


O’er that lorn spot where matchless wren | fades, 
Amidst the horrors of the darkest shades f 
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